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Fig. i.-GENERAL VIEW OF FACTORY AND EMPLOYES 



POSSIBILITIES OF THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL 

SYSTEM. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, at the close of his treatise on 
" Industrial Institutions," which forms the last section of his 
third volume of Principles of Sociology, the capstone of his mon- 
umental work, comes to the following conclusion concerning 
the desideratum in the industrial world: "It must be admitted 
that the practicability of such a system depends on character. 
Throughout this volume it has been variously shown that higher 
types of society are made possible only by higher types of 
nature ; and the implication is that the best industrial institu- 
tions are possible only with the best men." Such a statement is 
significant, not only on account of its position as a conclusion of 
a work thought to be the highest exponent of modern material- 
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ism, but also for the light it throws upon many current indus- 
trial phenomena. 

Recent years have witnessed many efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the evils incident to our present industrial system, many 
of them most systematically and minutely elaborated ; so that 
by all a priori reasoning they should succeed. Success has 
been attained in many instances, and too much cannot be said 
in support of such efforts. But, despite such successes, numer- 
ous as they may be, it must be acknowledged that the great 
majority of such efforts have been failures. Many causes 
have been assigned for these failures, but without doubt Mr. 
Spencer has assigned the fundamental one. Now, while there 
are many evils connected with industrial conditions, it is grati- 
fying to all, save those desirous of immediate and revolutionary 
changes, to note that conditions in the main are tolerable ; in 
some cases eminently satisfactory, even though no "system" or 
elaborated plan has been adopted. In fact, both to the employes 
and to disinterested observers, industrial relations in many such 
institutions seem to be more satisfactory than in many estab- 
lishments that have adopted highly approved plans for the bet- 
terment of such relations. In other words, a poor plan worked 
by an employer who has the welfare of his employes in mind is 
much superior to a good "system" worked by an employer 
guided only by "economic laws" in seeking his own profit. 
While much evil is inherent in the system, much is inherent in 
the men who operate the system ; and for this latter they, and 
not the system, are responsible. 

Many employers allege as a reason for not bettering their 
industrial relations the impracticability of the many panaceas 
recommended, or of any industrial system save the present one. 
Such allegations may be refuted by two arguments : first, by 
calling attention to such more or less ideal schemes that have 
succeeded, and, second, by adducing as evidence the condition 
in some establishments operated according to customary method, 
modified only by such slight changes as justice and a realization 
of a common humanity would induce. The present article is an 
illustration of the latter argument. 
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One of the best examples of such establishments is the 
National Cash Register Factory at Dayton, Ohio. This article, 




Fig. a.— MONITOR BOARD 



descriptive of that institution, is not based upon a personal 
acquaintance with the employer, but upon an inspection of the 
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work and conversations with employes. Such an investigation 
reveals the possibilities of the present industrial system, and 
emphasizes the fact that with employes and employers them- 
selves lies the responsibility for many of the existing evils. 
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Fig. 3.— EMPLOYMENT CHECK 

The company represents an investment of about $1,500,000, 
and employs about 1,700 men and women; 1,100 of the men 
and 300 of the women being employed in the factory, perform- 
ing 400,000 mechanical processes each day. The plant occupies 
about eight and one-half acres of ground, the buildings having 
about five acres of floor space. The company believes that 
attractive surroundings conduce to good work, so much attention 
is paid to the construction of the factory, the lighting and 
heating facilities, and the adornment of the ground. The 
grounds are commodious ; that they are tastefully laid out is 
guaranteed by the fact that the landscape gardening was done 
by Mr. Frederick Olmstead, of Boston. The walls, both interior 
and exterior, are tinted colonial yellow, as being least hurtful to 
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the eye. A committee from the young women employed at the 
factory arranges the colors and tints which are to be used in all 
parts of the plant and has charge of all decorations. The build- 
ings are of steel and glass constructions, with electric light, 
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power and power transmission, with ventilating fans so that there 
is an entire change of air every fifteen minutes. All smoke is 
consumed by the furnace. The floors are polished hardwood, 
kept in constant order. By experts the factory is pronounced 
to be the lightest, cleanest, and best ventilated one in existence. 
Even a chance walk past the factory will reveal the fact that 
it is a marked improvement over the ordinary manufacturing 
establishment. However, the merits of the institution can only 
be appreciated after a thorough investigation, and a realization 
of the systematic treatment given every phase of the work. For 
there is system so perfected that it may well be distinguished as 
" scientific." And, in fact, one cannot appreciate the real merits 
of the treatment accorded to employes without first understand- 
ing the organization and administration of the enterprise. 
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The president of the company says : "Organization is our 
watchword. With perfect organization we have not the ideas 
of the few, but all the ideas of all the men, in every capacity. 
We accomplish this result without a superintendent, by a series 
of committees which increase in importance as they reach the 
highest committee. This representation by committees prevents 
favoritism and gives each man a voice. We endeavor to make 
our system automatic in order that we may be dependent upon 
no one man. This enables the officers to throw off the details 
of the business and keep their attention on the weakest points 
as long as it may be necessary." Quite the opposite from the 
normally successful factory, where the superintendent boasts 
that nothing goes on without his knowledge. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the business to the 
business man is the fact that there is no superintendent. Just as 
the most surprising thing to the workmen would be that there is 
no "boss." The management of the business is entirely by 
committee. The general policy of the business and the conduct 
of its affairs are in the hands of the executive committee, con- 
sisting of eight officers, including the president and vice-presi- 
dent — the Messrs. Patterson, owners of the business. This 
committee has general oversight of the three general divisions 
of the business: the office division of 167 employes; the 
selling division of 327 employes, agents; and the making 
division, the factory, of 1,250 employes. The factory is 
under the control of the factory committee of five, experts in 
various lines of factory work. One member of this committee 
acts as its chairman each month, in regular rotation. The com- 
mittees meet once each day, and oftener when necessary, for 
general consultation ; a majority can always act. Each member 
has control of a group of the fifty or more departments into which 
the work of the factory is divided. Each of these committee- 
men has special duties, connected in the main with designing of 
tools or control of experimental departments. In addition each 
machine has a special committee, at the head of which is one of 
the five factory committeemen. The office division, including 
some twenty-three departments, is under the control of a larger 
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committee, some sixteen in number. The selling division, not 
amenable to such control, is under the supervision of office 
managers and traveling auditors. 




Fig. 4. -SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 

The general truth that development consists in the process 
of division and reunion, of differentiation and correlation, is 
well illustrated in this factory organization. For this minute 
subdivision of labor and of authority has not resulted in a 
decrease in effectiveness, or, what is more probable, a divergence 
of interest of employer and employe ; but rather the reverse. 
The president of the company remarked : " The employers of 
large numbers of men are apt to grow apart from them. Under 
our new system they grow together, and instead of strikes we 
have conferences. ,, Under this system of organization the 
humblest employe is brought into direct contact with the 
administrative authorities, and at the same time is not subject to 
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the permanent control of one man, who, even under the best 
conditions, may be prejudiced or autocratic. 

This sense of interdependence and of participation is strength- 
ened in many ways. Every employe is given the fullest infor- 




Fig. 5.— THE INSPECTION ROOM 

mation of the business of the various departments. This is 
accomplished by general meetings, meetings of special depart- 
ments, and by publication. The company has an extensive 
printing establishment of its own, employing between seventy- 
five and one hundred men. A large semimonthly is printed for 
distribution among its employes. There are also weekly publi- 
cations, one giving the full reports of the meetings of the clubs, 
of the officers, and of the employes, and also a daily publica- 
tion, besides various publications advertising the products and 
for the instruction and information of the selling agents. There 
are frequent meetings of the entire factory force, in the sum- 
mer in the grove adjoining the factory, and in the winter in the 
assembly hall. Here suggestions are freely offered and received. 
The company incurs a great expense in its yearly meeting of all 
its representatives, home and foreign ; and at least once in this 
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week the entire factory force meets with these representatives in 
order to bring all in touch with each other, and also that the 
factory laborers may appreciate more intelligently the needs of 
the agents and of the public. 




Fig. 6.— THE BINDERY 

Scattered through the factory are placed a number of auto- 
graphic registers, which are placarded " suggestions and com- 
plaints. " For a manufacturing company to thus invite complaints 
from its men is a novel industrial feature. Complaints cannot 
be prevented by foremen, and that petty tyranny once so preva- 
lent finds no survival here. Here any employe, be he janitor or 
foreman of a department, office boy or general agent, may make 
suggestion or enter a complaint. These in time receive atten- 
tion from committees having charge of the department of work 
to which it pertains, from the Advance Club, or from the factory 
committee, or from the proprietors. Prizes amounting to 
$1,000 annually are declared for the best suggestions made 
during each period of six months. Some of the best and most 
valuable features of the enterprise, both mechanical and admin- 
istrative, have been adopted from suggestions so received, or in 
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endeavor to correct some of the evils complained of in this 
manner. Foremen and subforemen are not eligible for these 
prizes, but twenty of the officers and foremen receive a commis- 
sion upon all sales of goods. There is no danger that an idea 
of a subordinate maybe appropriated by one higher in authority. 
Each one gets the benefit of his own interest in the work. And 
the finished article, representing nearly 400 patents, is thus the 
product of both the skill and the thoug'ht of the working force 
which uniformly has an interest in the success of the business 
foreign to most large factories. 

The Advance Club is one of the most characteristic features 
of the establishment. It is composed of the officers, foremen, 
assistant foremen, heads of departments, and all in authority ; 
fifty members of the rank and file are chosen alternately from 
the main body of the factory employes to take part in each 
meeting. These meetings are held in the factory theater each 
Friday morning at 10: 30, the session lasting for an hour and a 
half of the company's time. The object of the club is the 
advancement of the general interest of the company. Here are 
offered criticisms and suggestions for the benefit of the company 
or its employes, and here come up the criticisms and suggestions 
made by the employes in the manner described. This club also 
includes the training school when it is in session. But not only 
do the fifty chosen from the rank and file receive the benefit of 
these meetings, but the proceedings are published in full in the 
Advance Club Record, issued each week and distributed to each 
of the employes. 

In this paper are other items of interest concerning the work 
of the enterprise, and a record of the suggestions and complaints 
entered. The record of every salesman and of each sale made, no 
matter in what part of the globe, is published. There is no vari- 
ation from the selling price, and each may know the cost of 
production. One of the most striking features of the enterprise 
is the publicity given to all of its affairs. The truck boy, if he 
wishes, may keep as well informed as a member of the Offi- 
cers' Club. The usual aristocratic industrial organization is so 
modified as to be scarcely recognized. The same confidence is 
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shown to the public in general. Visitors, even though they may 
be competitors, are freely shown to all parts of the factory, given 
the cost and processes of production, and all the features of the 
organization and administration. At the same time a visit to 




Fig. 7.— YOUNG WOMEN'S REST ROOM 

the factory is not complete without a visit to the " graveyard.' ' 
Here are found the models and tools of unsuccessful competi- 
tors, representing a capital of $12,000,000 and an expenditure 
of fully $2,000,000. Here are the remains of 1 1 1 competitors, 
failures through inferiority of product or infringement of patent ; 
while there are yet about twenty-nine aspirants for similar rest- 
ing places. For it must be admitted that this company is a 
"grasping monopoly, " so far as a producer of goods not abso- 
lutely necessary can be considered a monopoly ; but one gained 
and held by superiority of product and of business manage- 
ment. 

Many of the features of organization, though of exceptional 
interest, cannot be mentioned. We add a few that are directly 
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related to the treatment of employes. An accurate record is 
kept not only of each employe, but also of each division and 
each department. These are conspicuously displayed in the 
factory by means of " monitor boards " ( Fig. 2 ) , and are published 
each week in the N. C. R. There are three monitor boards, one 
for the sales agents, one for the office division, and one for the 
factory. Each department is graded as to its health, ability, 
quality, punctuality, dispatch. Cards of lower rating are pro- 
gressively darker in tint, so that a horizontal strip across the 
board, darker or lighter in color, indicates at a glance the stand- 
ing of one's department. This proves quite a stimulus to each 
individual, for a single tardiness or a misdirected shipment 
lowers materially the average of the department. Each week 
a banner is voted to the department having the highest average, 
this banner being displayed in the portion of the factory where 
the department is located. This may seem to partake somewhat 
of Sunday-school methods, but it is taken seriously enough at 
the factory. Monitor-board rating and the banner are eagerly 
striven for, and, almost without exception, every employe from 
drill-press boy to foreman has his eye upon the rating and the 
banner. It is a common experience to hear a machine tender, 
who, by mistake, has spoiled a lot of work, lament, chiefly, its 
adverse effect upon the monitor board of his department, his 
regret being intensified by the knowledge that all his fellow- 
workmen in the same department are affected equally by it. The 
value of such cooperative effort, especially in manufacturing 
operations where there are such possibilities of loss, is readily 
seen. 

A more substantial prize is awarded to the departments hav- 
ing the highest averages. The following order, signed by the 
president, read at a meeting of the employes in February, 1897, 
explained the nature of these prizes : 

Mr. G. G.: It gives me great pleasure to hand you herewith an order on 
our treasurer for an amount sufficient to defray the expenses of the black- 
smith, final inspection, indicator dipping, experimental No. 1, experimental 
No. 2, paymaster's, and shipping departments, to Cincinnati, where they will 
be the guests of the company. I request that you act as chairman of the 
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departments making the trip, and that you call the members together and 
have them select, by vote, the day on which they will make the trip, and 
also designate the entertainments they wish to attend while in the city. This 
trip to Cincinnati will be on the company's time. It was offered by the com- 
pany to the departments obtaining the highest rating on the monitor boards 
during 1896, and we trust that those who have won it will find their visit both 
pleasant and profitable. 




Fig. 8— BATHROOM FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Scientific organization still further benefits the workman. It 
begins with employment itself. There is not the haphazard 
method usually found, when each morning a crowd of men col- 
lect around the door, some perhaps to be chosen at random, the 
remainder receiving no consideration at all. This is not only 
unjust to the men, but also detrimental to the enterprise, for it 
is only by chance that the best men are taken. Here a record 
is kept of each applicant. These cards are classified by occupa- 
tion. When a vacancy occurs it is filled if possible by promo- 
tion ; then from among those who have previously worked for 
the company and have made good record ; lastly, choice is made 
from among the applications on file. The selection is made by 
a committee guided by the information given on the card 
records. The applications now on file number more than four 
thousand, with a daily addition averaging about seventy. When 
an employe is discharged or leaves, a record is kept, showing the 
time and cause, and giving a statement from the foreman of his 
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department as to his ability (Fig. 3). A complete record of all 
employes since the system was inaugurated, as well as all present 
employes, is kept by this employment bureau. Suitable blanks are 
also provided for employment, transfer from one department to 
another, increase of wages, etc.; eight of these blank forms in all 
being used, some of them in manifold. Thus, nothing of impor- 
tance is done respecting any employe unless a full and complete 
record is made. The evident merit of it all is that each employe 
is treated upon a basis of justice instead of one of chance or of 
preferment. 

One novel feature of organization is the training school. On 
the fourth floor of the main or administrative building is a theater 
seating several hundred (Fig. 4) . Here is held the training 
school, a systematic six-weeks' course given to all salesmen. It 
is not within the scope of this article to describe the relations 
between the company and its employes of the selling division ; 
sufficient to say that it is characterized by the same broad- 
minded, liberal, and just policy. But so important a feature as 
that formed by the theater in the factory life is worthy of notice. 
For here, also, the factory operatives are given the opportunity 
of appreciating the wants of the agents, and of the public which 
they serve. The workman does not labor blindly or mechanic- 
ally at his own special task, but he works intelligently, having 
in mind not only the specialized duty and the completed prod- 
uct, but also the general function that he is performing for 
society. He appreciates the needs of the public and the tests 
which his labor must stand. 

Thus briefly have been indicated the more important features 
of the organization so far as they relate to the interests of the 
employes, but the effort of the company does not stop here. 
"We have found," said the president, "that to accomplish the 
largest amount of work possible our men must be healthy. To 
those who do not see the connection between the question of 
health and the matter of conducting a paying business we would 
say that a healthy operative turns out more work than a dyspep- 
tic. " The general hygienic features of the factory have been 
mentioned. The employes are taught how to take care of their 
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health by frequent talks and through the columns of the com- 
pany's publications. As an aid to health the women in the 
company's employ are given instructions in cooking. The entire 
office force is given systematic calisthenic exercises in the mid- 




Fig. 9.— THE KINDERGARTEN CONDUCTED IN THE N. C R. HOUSE 



die of each forenoon and afternoon. One of the most striking 
features in the factory is the bathing schedule kept for each 
department. Each employe is expected to bathe once a week 
on the company's time, and as often in addition as he may 
choose. The company furnishes, in the building, bathrooms 
with convenient appointments and an attendant in charge. 

The first impression which one has of the factory and its 
surroundings is that of general cheerfulness ; the next is that of 
general order and cleanliness. One recalls a characterization of 
the age, not often applied to factories, however, as one of " insti- 
tutional tidiness." The buildings are remarkable for the amount 
of light and air received, the ceilings are high, the windows so 
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hinged that the entire sash can be opened, as they are in 
pleasant weather. An organized force of janitors is constantly 
at work in all parts of the factory, keeping even the filing and 
foundry rooms remarkably clean. Flowers are found not simply 
in the plot in front of the factory, but in every part of the 
factory. A large machine shop with a vista of palms down the 
center aisle is a unique sight. 

The employes work for nine and a half hours per day, receiv- 
ing ten hours' wages. This shortening of the hours has produced 
no diminution of product, and the management has announced 
its ideal as eight hours per day, an ideal not only attained, but 
even now surpassed for the female employes. Perhaps it is the 
little things which best reveal the interest of the employer, and 
few advantages are more appreciated by the 500 wheel- 
men among the employes than the bicycle room and attendant 
furnished by the company. One function of the attendant is to 
inflate tires so that the workmen may not be delayed in going 
home. It is the thoughtfulness that prompts such consideration 
rather than the expense incurred that renders them commend- 
able and acceptable. But such treatment may go further 
towards demonstrating the identity of interest of employer and 
employe than a cash bonus representing a much greater financial 
outlay. 

In no respect is the policy of the management more 
remarkable or more commendable than in its treatment of 
female employes, some 300 in number. This solicitude is 
shown in regard to their moral and intellectual as well as their 
physical welfare. In the first place women work less than eight 
hours per day, receiving for this the maximum of ten hours' 
wage. They begin work fifteen minutes later than the male 
force and close fifteen minutes earlier. This affords them 
special transit facilities, since the street railway company has 
motor cars in waiting at this hour ; and also renders unnecessary 
mingling with a large body of workmen, attended even among a 
superior class with at least a minimum of unpleasantness and 
danger. The advantage of such an arrangement is obvious to 
all acquainted with conditions in manufacturing towns. In the 
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middle of the forenoon and of the afternoon fifteen minutes are 
taken for rest and for calisthenic exercises under competent 
direction. For, even if engaged in mechanical employment, the 
women are confined to a sitting position during working hours. 




Fig. io.—THE BOYS' PRIZE GARDENS 

A full hour is given at noon. Perhaps the one feature which, 
more than any other, has won for this establishment the epithet 
of " incipient socialism" is the noon luncheon furnished to all 
female help at the company's expense. These luncheons con- 
sist of tea or coffee, soup, and some article of nutritious 
food, frequently meats. On the fourth floor of the adminis- 
tration building is a large dining room, seating about 200, 
tastefully decorated, and as cleanly and attractive as a home 
one. Adjoining is a model kitchen under the direction of a 
Pratt Institute graduate, who also gives cooking lessons to the 
women at the company's expense. In answer to the charge of 
socialism or paternalism the company says: "We find the 
average cost of these lunches to be three cents each, and that by 
reason of them each woman does one-twentieth more work a 
day. This amounts to five cents a piece, making the gain 66% 
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per cent. We noticed an instant improvement in the general 
health of the women ; there was less delay from sickness, fewer 
absences, and an ability to work harder and more enthusiastic- 
ally than when they ate cold food." 

On the same floor is found the bathroom for women, who 
have the same privileges in this respect as those offered the men. 
Here also is a rest room comfortably furnished, with an attend- 
ant in charge, where female employes are privileged to retire at 
any time when indisposed. Each Saturday afternoon is given as 
a half holiday for all women. In addition to all these, each has 
the privilege of selecting one day in every month which she 
may have as a day of rest without any reduction of wages. The 
women are furnished each day with white aprons and sleeve 
protectors furnished by the company and laundered each day 
by the company's laundry. It is hardly remarkable that the 
company has a most loyal body of women helpers or that it is 
the highest ambition of working women in that vicinity to come 
into the employ of such a company. It would be difficult to 
suggest what further consideration could be shown. 

In the administration building is a reading room and a well- 
selected circulating library of several hundred volumes for the 
use of the entire working force. In the business center of the 
city the company has a large hall. Here many of the organiza- 
tions meet, and many lectures and entertainments are given for 
the benefit of the employes. At the factory itself is the theater 
previously mentioned. Here the meetings of the Advance Club, 
the Women's Century Club, and of other organizations are held. 
This theater is also used for entertainments given by the 
employes. 

Most of the women employed are members of the N. C. R. 
Women's Century Club, which is a member of the National Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs. Twice a month the meetings are 
held at the noon hour, at which time they are given one-half 
hour additional of the company's time. There is an N. C. R. 
Mothers' Guild of mothers from the families of employes. This 
guild, assisted by the company, supports a kindergarten in one 
of the company's buildings. The N. C. R. House is a social 
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home for all connected with the works and is in charge of a 
deaconess, performing all the functions of a social settlement. 
In addition to the above organization there are the Boys' Club, 
the Sunday school, the Choral Society, the South Park Club, the 
Relief Association, and four or five musical organizations. There 
are occasional picnics or outings given by the company, 
especially the one in connection with the meeting of the foreign 
representatives. The Progress Club is the employes' club for 
general discussion, topics similar to the following being subjects : 
"Is Direct Legislation of Greater Benefit than our Present 
System?" " Is Competition the Life of Trade?" "What Training 
besides his Trade should a Mechanic Have?" 

Not only is it the effort of the company to create harmonious 
relations with its employes, but it also seeks to make the entire 
community, depending as it does upon the enterprise, take a 
lively interest in its welfare. To this end various plans have 
been adopted. The company's landscape gardener has general 
oversight of the streets, lawns, and park places of the entire 
community. An Improvement Association, composed for the 
most part of officers and employes, labors for the general 
improvement of the appearance, comfort, and health of the 
community. Stereopticon lectures are given upon the planting 
of trees and vines, and kindred subjects. Prizes are offered by 
the company for the best specimens of landscape gardening by 
residents of South Park. Prizes are also given for the best-kept 
square in any street ; also prizes to boys for the five best-kept 
backyards. This effort has in the course of a few years created 
quite as remarkable a change in the general appearance of the 
community as has been made within the factory itself. The 
growth is adequately expressed in the change in name of the 
community from Slidertown to South Park. 

In addition to these the company furnishes a garden plot, 
prepares the ground, furnishes the seed and tools, and places it 
under the general direction of their landscape gardener to be 
cultivated by the boys of the neighborhood. These boys, last 
year forty in number, are selected by the Mothers' Guild, and 
the five most successful were rewarded with prizes in addition 
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to the returns to their labor. This is avowedly a practical 
attempt at industrial education and illustrates the interest that 
the company has not only in its present corps of workmen, but 
in its prospective employes as well. 




Fig. ii.— THE OLD WAY 

The attitude of the employes has been sufficiently indicated. 
At a recent mass meeting they expressed themselves as follows : 

Resolved, That we thank the company for the many concessions in our 
favor made by them, prominent among which is the further reduction of 
fifteen minutes in our working time, giving us ten hours' pay for nine and 
one-half hours' work ; and that we pledge our best efforts to make their action 
a source of profit to them. 

Resolved, That in these resolutions is expressed the real spirit of the 
entire force of the N. C. R. employes. 

But it frequently happens that organized labor not directly 
connected with industrial establishments that have adopted some 
such modification of the wage system assumes a very critical 
attitude. It is unnecessary to inquire into the reasons for this 
— reasons sometimes quite complex. In the present instance 
organized labor has commended these efforts and expressed 
itself in no uncertain terms. The Dayton Trades and Labor 
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Assembly said by way of preamble to resolutions of commenda- 
tion : 

Believing that our fellow-workmen, as a rule, are ambitious to rise above 
mere shophands, and that every effort made by the manufacturers of the city 




Fig. 12,—THE NEW WAY 

to better the condition of their employes should be properly recognized, and 
having learned of the many economic features existing in the National Cash 
Register works to make their employes independent, skillful workmen and 
intelligent citizens, and having noted with pride the magnificent demonstra- 
tion made in this city at the annual convention of that company, and the 
bestowal of many valuable diplomas and rewards for services rendered, to a 
large number of their employes, we believe that such acts will do more to 
create a due respect for and render cooperation between employe and employer 
successful than any other method, and we feel that, as mechanics and citizens, 
we should take this means of expressing our hearty commendation of the 
course pursued by the National Cash Register Company ; that we recognize 
the progressive spirit prevailing in their management, and would point them 
out to other manufacturers as worthy of imitation, as we believe they have 
anticipated those things that will become necessary in the near future. 

The Ohio Association of Master Painters and Decorators 
adopted the following expression of approval : 

Whereas, We were profoundly impressed with all that we saw, and 
with the exceptional neatness, order, and system, as well as the humane and 
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intelligent attention displayed by the National Cash Register Company to 
every detail which can minister to the health and comfort of its employes, 
thus benefiting both employer and employed, and exemplifying in the most 
thoroughly practical manner the golden rule — "Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ; " and, 

Whereas, This example has taught us new lessons of life and has 
shown us most forcibly the grand possibilities that await humanity in that 
future and larger day when each man shall live for all, and all for each ; and 
believing as we do that when all manufacturing establishments in this broad 
land will follow this shining example, " strikes " will be no more, and our 
country ushered upon a career of prosperity at home, and of drawing wealth 
from the wide world, by the excellence of our inventions and manufactures ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That more than a passing recognition should be paid by us to 
such enlightened enterprise, advanced methods, and beneficent spirit of 
humanity ; and that this association will honor itself more than it can honor 
the company by extending to the National Cash Register its grateful thanks, 
etc. 

In conclusion it is worthy of note that in no essential, unless 
it be that of superintendence, is the present factory system 
changed ; only modified as a just appreciation of the responsi- 
bility of an employer would dictate. It is also worthy of note 
that the history of the company has not always been such. Five 
years ago, during the period of one twelvemonth, the factory 
was set on fire three times, supposably by disaffected employes. 
There were many strikes and lockouts. Then the 1,300 employes 
came to work at 6 : 30 and worked ten hours per day. At that 
time, though previous to the present commercial depression, the 
company was confronted with the loss of $1,000 per day for sixty 
consecutive days. Then " the president and secretary of the 
company took off their coats and went right down into the fac- 
tory department to investigate and find out for themselves what 
was the trouble." The office of superintendent was abolished, 
and the organization described above inaugurated. Then step 
by step the features described were added. It was even found 
necessary to start a regular school at which it might be demon- 
strated beyond doubt that the company was honest and sincere ; 
that it wished to treat its working people like men and women, 
and had no ulterior object in the proposed factory reform. The 
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president of the company took the opportunity of showing them 
by means of photographs and drawings some of the abuses that 
existed in the factory and how it was proposed to remove them. 
The employes were also taken into the confidence of the com- 
pany so far as the general policy of the business was concerned. 
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Fig. 13.— FIRST PRIZE FOR LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

As a result, conditions were changed. " Our old idea of 
increasing profits, " said the president, " was to cut down the pay- 
roll. This was a short-sighted plan, for the small amount saved 
in this way diminished by just so much our ability to supply 
those wants of our prospective customers which would net us a 
far larger return. We can make more by taking from our large 
number of customers than from a small number of employes. 
Our present plan of paying dividends, as it were, is to increase 
the pay-roll. In return for this our employes have concentrated 
their entire effort upon the work of convincing and supplying 
one million prospective customers. We thus get a sufficient 
return to clearly demonstrate that our methods do not spring 
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from philanthropy alone. We have been rewarded by the faith- 
ful, friendly services of our people, who have become a home- 
loving, home-owning community, and have found that whatever 
benefits them benefits us, while loss to them, in any way, means 
a corresponding loss to us." 




Fig. 14.-FOURTH PRIZE FOR LANDSCAPE GARDENING 



A prominent German socialist, after visiting the factory, 
remarked : " That is all I mean by socialism. " And what is more 
to be emphasized, in the present day, is the fact that " it pays " 
from the standpoint of the employer. 

This employer has demonstrated the possibility of many con- 
ditions admitted to be desirable, but usually said to be Quixotic 
under existing conditions. Herein lies the significance of this 
description. It is possible with just treatment to have a most 
loyal, industrious, and earnest body of employes, even though 
as numerous as in most large manufactories. "It is possible for 
the employes to see that their welfare is bound up with that of 
their employer and for them to act accordingly, when the 
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example has been set by the party usually proclaiming the doc- 
trine. It is possible for the workmen to appreciate that they are 
performing a social service and not merely enriching their 
employer or making their own bread and butter ; possible for 
them to realize their share in the finished product and take a just 
pride in it. It is possible to find a large body of workmen 
among whom strikes and general discontent are unknown, and 
where industrial relations are unqualifiedly approved by organ- 
ized labor, frequently supposed to be satisfied with no relations 
of loyalty and good-will between employer and employed. It 
is possible to reduce hours of labor in the face of competition 
and to profit by the reduction. It is possible to build up an 
enlightened, prosperous, happy, and healthy community around 
a factory, and have that community take an intelligent interest 
in the welfare of the industry and the advancement of the com- 
munity life. There is a growing demand for publicity in many 
business affairs now thought to be entirely of a private nature. 
Society is making this demand for its own welfare, though at pres- 
ent such publicity is thought to be destructive of the continued 
prosperity of the enterprise. This enterprise has demonstrated 
that publicity is no injury, but rather an advantage. Especially 
does this publicity create an intelligent response upon the part 
of the operating force to the demands of the business. 

All this has been done in the course of an ordinary business 
career. While it is true that such endeavors are not '" philan- 
thropy " in the ordinary sense of the term, yet on the other 
hand they are not mere expedients for increasing profits, though 
the efforts have been financially remunerative. It must be rec- 
ognized that the basis of this concord between employer and 
employe is justice ; or, as this employer has stated it, modifying 
an old utilitarian adage, " it pays to be just." 

Paul Monroe. 

Teachers' College, 
New York city. 



